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though the great railway station is a major military
objective and a nerve-centre of England's trans-
port, its numerous platforms, on this warm after-
noon of late summer, maintain a peaceful,
somnolent air. Little dusty trains run placidly past
their signals from the bombarded South Coast. A
' large part of the glass roof is now covered with
tarpaulin, but enough glass remains to cause
many casualties if the raiders come. Through
the crevices of the tarpaulin, the August sun-
shine glints downwards into the grimy restaurant
windows. Although wooden barricades protect
the entrances to offices and waiting-rooms, the
day seems created for seaside holidays, and
the terminus a gateway to life rather than
death.

Yet, for so many men and women of England,
it is death and not life to which the coast-bound
coaches carry them. On a loaded trolley comes a
group of blue-jackets bound for some nameless
vessel, their canvas knapsacks over their shoul-
ders and their kit-bags piled in front of their
feet. A platoon of Home Guards, many of
them wearing 1914-1918 ribbons on their stiff
new khaki, marches smartly past the platform
barrier. Below the "Departures" indicator, sol-
diers of the Regular Army, their steel helmets
strapped to their backs, stand drinking tea round
a trolley containing chocolates, cigarettes, a
pile of sad-looking pasties, and a collection of